ROOM   XXIV

AT the end of the eighteenth century the scene of
fashionable portraiture is momentarily changed
From London to Edinburgh where SIR HENRY
RAEBURN (1756-1823) achieves pre-eminence. This
fine, if solid, painter can best be studied in the Scottish
National Gallery, but in Trafalgar Square we have the
celebrated Miss Mary Hepburn (No. 1146), a hand-
some full-length portrait, conceived in the style of
Reynolds, of a lady in a Leghorn hat, and the Viscount
Melville (No. 3880), a vigorous study of the Home
Secretary and First Lord of the Admiralty under
George III.

A less stimulating painter than Raeburn is JOHN
HOPPNER (1758-1810). Qnefeels, indeed, that, were
it not for his preference for painting women as pretty
as the Countess of Oxford (No. 900), Hoppner would
have run the risk of remaining for ever in obscurity*

A more considerable personage than either of these
painters is SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE (1769-1830), an
artist upon whom all the most noble members of Lon-
don society bestowed their patronage* For many years
the most popular example of Lawrence's art in Tra-
falgar Square was the Lady Georgians Fane (No,
922), but the brilliance of this charming study of a child
with a kid has been eclipsed by the recent acquisition of
the glittering portrait of Queen Charlotte (No. 4257),
wife of George III. The artist has portrayed the Qpeen,
magnificently robed, seated in an apartment at Windsor
where, through the open window, we have a panoramic
view of Eton College lit by the last rays of a sun which
soon must be obscured by an approaching storm.

Another interesting example of Lawrence's work is
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